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[The following story was suggested by reading an account 
in the newspaper of a clerk in a post office, who, on being 
accused of taking two hundred dollars from a letter, his feel- 
ings were so outraged that he enlisted for the Mexican war, 
where he was shot. Soon after, the letter containing the 
money was sent from the dead letter office. It had been mis- 
directed. His honesty was proved.] 


IT IS ONLY A TRIFLE. 


‘* Be sure, George,” said Mr. Pratt to his son, as he 
left his counting-room, “be sure that you send that 
money to Mr. Reid to-day; direct it carefully, and see 
that all is done in proper form and order.” 

’ replied George, ‘I will.” 

George fully intended to obey his father implicitly. 

He was in the main desirous to do right ; but he had one 


“ Yes, sir,’ 


great fault. When it was not a great duty which he had 
to perform, he was apt to say and think, ‘Oh, that is 
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only a trifle. Why should we lay so much stress on 
trifles?”’ He would often say to his father, or to any 
one who found fault with him for the neglect of a small 
duty, “Iam sure it is only a trifle.” Poor George, as 
we shall see, suffered severely for this fault. 

As soon as he had finished something he was about, 
George, according to the directions his father had _previ- 
ously givin him, wrote the letter, carefully enclosed the 
money in it, otherwise nicely folded, and sealed it. All 
was done but the superscription. Just as he was pre- 
paring to direct it, a young man of his own age opened 
the door of the counting-room in great haste, and begged 
him to go with him that moment, for some one was then 
passing, whom he wanted very much to see and speak to. 

** ] can direct and carry the letter,” said his younger 
brother, “I know who it is to go to, and [ can do it just 
as well as you.” 

George had a slight feeling in his heart that he ought 
not to leave this letter to any one to direct, but his bro- 
ther again said, “I should think I could do such a trifling 
thing as that; I can surely direct a letter though I can- 
not write one yet.”” Frank was the younger apprentice, 
and was anxious to get forward and do what George did. 
** Well,” said George, “* you may do it, but be sure you 
do it right. John Reid you know is the name,” and he 
went with his companion. 

*‘ Tt is only a trifle,” he said to himself, as he remem- 
bered his father’s charge. ‘* I have done all that is really 
important, it is of little consequence who directs and car- 
ries the letter,” so he chased away the slight cloud that 
hung over his mind as he left the counting-room with his 
friend. 
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These slight clouds that rise in the soul’s horizon, so 
prophetic, so full of mercy or of terror as we regard or 
slight them! Why do we not learn their meaning ? 
Why are they not ever messengers of love and peace to 
us? ad George stopped and considered, perhaps he 
would not have done as he did, perhaps he would not 
have called this duty a trifle, he would not have left the 
counting-room till he had performed every tittle of his 
father’s command. 

The letter was directed and sent; Frank was faithful 
to his light, he did as well as he could. George when 
he returned asked him if he had directed the letter to 
Mr. John Reid. ‘“ Yes,” he said, “* he had, and carried 
it to the office.” 

** Did you enclose that money to Mr. Reid, George ? ” 
asked his father when he next saw him. ‘“ Yes, sir.” 
‘You did it carefully, I trust.” ‘ Yes, sir,” he again 
replied, but with a slight hesitation, which however he 
got over in a moment, for said he to himself, ‘* I enclosed 
it carefully. How unimportant it is whether Frank or | 
directed the letter.” So he spoke out again freely, ‘* All 
right, father, the letter is on its way to Ohio.” 

His father had not unfortunately observed his hesita- 


99 


tion, and was satisfied, and asked no more questions. 
Again George checked the monitions of conscience — 
again he said to himself, * It is only a trifle.” He had 
yet to learn that no duty is trifling. 

Wecks passed and there was no acknowledgment of 
the money. At last a letter arrived from Mr. Reid to 
Mr. Pratt, requesting him if convenient to pay him the 
two hundred dollars which he had promised him some 
weeks before, and which he had been in great want of : 
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for Mr. Reid was a poor man, to whom two hundred 
dollars was a very important sum. 

Mr. Pratt again questioned his son, again was assured 
the letter with the money had certainly been sent, as it 
was, and he wrote to Mr. Reid accordingly. He advised 
Mr. Reid to inquire carefully at the post office, as possi- 
bly iu might have been taken by one of the clerks, for he 
was certain the letter had been sent with the money. 

Mr. Reid took Mr. Pratt’s advice, and made close in- 
quiries at the post office. There happened to be a young 
man there whose mother was very peor, and was a 
stranger in the town. ‘This young man had obtained his 
place in consequence of his great intelligence and of his 
writing a very excellent hand. The postmaster had 
taken a fancy to him, and employed him; but no one 
knew much abouthim. Strong suspicions fell upon him. 
When he was questioned about this letter, and when at 
last Mr. Reid accused him of the theft, his indignation 
was uncontrollable; he tumed white with anger; he 
could not speak ; he stammered and clenched his fists, 
and at last burst into tears and left the office. 

All this was taken for the agony of detected guilt, and 
neither the postmaster nor Mr. Reid attempted to stop 
him, for neither of them wished to have him punished, 
and they hoped to recover the money by gent!er means. 

We will now change the scene. Let us enter this 
small neat cottage. There are but two rooms on the 
floor. One is kitchen and parlor, the other a bed-room. 
A sort of ladder in one corner intimates that in the small 
attic is also a sleeping apartment. A small table is 
spread for two people; it is very clean and nice, but 
every thing you see indicates poverty. An old woman, 
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with a sweet but sorrowful countenance, sits by the small 
window, looking anxiously out of it for some one who 
you might suppose was to share her simple meal with 
her, which stood nicely covered up at the fire, awaiting 
his arrival. 

She is speaking to herself. ‘* One treasure is‘yet left 
me in this world, my noble, beautiful, brave son. God 
bless him; for him I am willing to live. There he 
comes, how fast he runs, but how red and heated he 
looks. What is the matter, Harry ? what has happened ?” 
she exclaimed as he entered ; ** are you sick ?”’ 

‘* Yes, mother, and I shall never be well again. | 
have been accused of stealing, and Mr. Reid and the 
postmaster both believe it. I cannot live here any long- 
er. Ihave just come from the recruiting office, I have 
enlisted for the Mexican war, and I hope I shall be shot ; 
I go the day after tomorrow. I will never be seen here 
again. ‘To think that any one should dare to accuse me 
of theft! Why did I not knock him down? I hate the 
world, I hate all mankind, I hate life, 1 want to die. If 
it*were not for you, mother, I believe I should kill my- 
self. Oh mother! mother! how can I live?” And the 
poor fellow laid his head in his mother’s lap and wept 
bitterly. 

The poor mother — she spoke not, she did not weep ; 
she laid her hands upon her son’s head and looked up 
far, far, through the thin roof of her poor cottage to the 
everlasting heavens, where alone are peace and hope to 
be found. In her deep agony she called upon the Al- 
mighty for aid. She felt as if he did not hear her. She 
looked like a marble image of despair. 
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‘Tl must prepare to go,” at last her son said. ‘T have 
enlisted, and I must be ready. What will you do with 
yourself, mother ? ” 

** Go with you, my child. Wherever you go, there J go 
too. I can cook forthe camp. You have done wrong, 
my son, in enlisting as a soldier; why not come first to 
me? Your innocence will yet be proved. Why were 
you sorash? All might have yet been well with us.” 

**T cannot bear it, mother, I must go.” 

‘Then [ go with you; I will never desert you.” 

* But oh, you will be killed with fatigue and exposure. 
Mother, dear mother, stay till I can get you a new 
home.” 

**T go, my son, where you go,” said his mother, ‘* my 
only home is with you.” 

In two days their few possessions were sold, and they 
were gone. 

Happily for the mother, the blow broke the weak 
thread of her life. She was soon seized with a fever, of 
which she died in three days. Her son was allowed to 
watch her last hours, and she had the comfort of having 
him to close her dying eyes. He then overtcok the 
army ; he threw himself into the thickest of the fight, 
and met the fate he sought for, for he was one of the 
first who fell. 

We will now return to the counting-room where our 
sad but true story began. Some months had passed ; 
the father and son are there. ‘ George,” said Mr. 
Pratt, “I cannot but fear you made some mistake about 
that letter. Money is seldom stolen out of letters. 
Were you very particular about the name and place in 
your direction ? ” 
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‘The truth is, sir,’ he replied, ** that Frank directed 
the letter ; I wrote and folded and sealed it, but just as I 
was going to direct it, Harry Flint called me to the door 
to speak to some one, and I let Frank direct it; but I told 
him to be sure to direct itto Mr. John Reid, and I know he 
did so, just as well as if I had seen it.” 

His father looked much displeased. ‘* You did wrong, 
George, after my particular orders.” 

*“ Why, father, | am sure it was of no importance 
which of us did it. That was only a trifle, 1 am sure. 
I told him the name,and he knows where Mr. Reid lives. 
I should not think you would blame me for this” 





**[ do blame you very much,” 


said his father; ‘* you 
should not have left this to Frank. I charged you to be 
very careful ; this was your own duty, and you should 
have performed it yourself. Your neglect will most 
likely cost me two hundred dollars, for I shall send the 
money to Mr. Reid: he of course is not to lose it; and 
you cannot be sure that Frank directed the letter correctly, 
he is not used to the work.” 

George began to feel that it was not a trifle to leave 
another person to direct a Jetter of importance ; he felt 
very badly at the thought of losing his father’s money. 
Poor fellow ! he hada worse pain than this to endure. 

The next morning, when the letters came from the 
post office, Mr. Pratt opened one from Mr. Reid, in which 
he told him that the missing letter had at last reached him, 
and that the two hundred dollars were in it. The letter, 
he said, had been misdirected; it was a mistake in the 
name of the place. The letter had been sent to Washing- 
ton, from whence he had just received it, as the person 
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whose office it is to read these letters, knew him personally, 
vend so could correct the mistake. He then related the 
sad story of the unhappy fate of the clerk and his poor 
mother. He added that he went to his house the very 
day that he left the town, intending to satisfy his mind 
upon the question of the young man’s guilt of which he 
began to doubt — that if he found him innocent, he meant 
to take him back into the office, and if not, to try to induce 
him to restore the money, and try to recover his character 
in some other place, to which he would have helped him 
remove. Unhappily he was too late; he found the house 
empty. ‘I pity the person,” he said, “ who misdirected 
that letter — he was the unconscious cause of the death of 
two excellent beings. For though we must blame the young 
man’s violence, and may call him foolish and passionate, 
yet it was a deep hatred of even the appearance of sin 
and shame that made him do so mad an action as to 
enlist in a wicked war.” 

Mr. Pratt now read this letter to his son George. He 
covered his face to hide his shame and sorrow; his 
heart was ready to break with agony. He _ groaned 
aloud. He spoke not one word. 

**] forbear, my son,”’said his father, ‘to reproach you. 
Your punishment is too heavy; from my heart I pity 
you. You will never forget from this bitter moment, 
that it is no trifle to neglect a duty. None of us can 
ever calculate all the results of one wrong action. When 
duty is in question, you will never again say, ‘It is 
only a trifle. E. L. F. 
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THE LAW OF THE STRONGEST. 


THE LAW OF THE STRONGEST. 


Unver the window of a grocer’s shop stood a cluster 
of little Irish boys, looking at a tempting row of red- 
cheeked apples, to determine which was the most choice 
and beautiful, to be bought, should some one of them be 
so happy as to become the owner of a cent. The gro- 
cer, who was a good-natured man, stood laughing, at the 
door. 

Pat Kelly,” said he, to one of the most ragged and 
dirty, ‘* what would you buy if you had a whole house 
full of money ?” 

** Apples,” said Pat, putting his little black thumb into 
his mouth, and looking out roguishly from under a mat 
of red curls which formed the only shelter to his head. 
Two or three of his companions ran away as fast as they 
could, to get behind posts, and peep at the face of the 
questioner. 


> A stare. 


* Apples? How many would satisfy you ?’ 
‘* How many ?” 

** The full o’ me apron.” 

‘© And what would you do with so many ?” 

“Us all roon home, climb atop our pig-pen, an’ 
ate ’m.”” 

‘What for? To share with your friend the pig?” 

“I'd maybe give ’m one. Och! wouldn’t he like it!” 

‘Doubtless he would. But what is your reason for 
wishing to eat your apples on top of a pig-pen?” 

‘* Because Brian.” 


‘¢ Brian who?” 
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** Brian O’ Shaughnessy.” 

** Brian O Shocknessy ? What of him?” 

** Maybe he wouldn’t go roun’ to look for us up there. 
Case he did, we’d see ’m a comin’, we'd hide the apples 
betune the boords, in a nate little hidy hole, ’way up 
high, where he’d not be afther fin’ing ’m.” 

** Oh ho!” 

* Won’t tell Brian, will ’e ?” 

** Pat, when did you wash your face last ?” 

** Sunday.” 

** And now it is Saturday. Run round to the pump in 
the yard and wash. ‘Then come and hold your apron at 
the door.” 

** May Terry, and Mike, and Phil, an’ ” 

‘All of you. You all need it enough !” 

Then there was such a splashing, and spattering, and 
frolicking at the great trough in the yard! Little white 
teeth that had shown out brightly in begrimmed faces, 
looked still prettier in contrast with clean rosy lips; and 
eyes that had gleamed as wildly as those of an Indian in 
his war paint, looked up funnily and sweetly under drip- 
ping locks, as they pumped on each other’s heads, or 
ducked them in the horse-trough. 

When the washing was over, and the air, and the 
aprons of some of the company had performed the office 
of a towel, the little troop followed Pat Kelly to the shop 
door. He alone was admitted, and after a while re-ap- 


peared, loaded to the chin with apples, many of which, 


it is true, were bruised and partly decayed, but there 


were others worthy of the admiration they met with, as 


having no blemish but that of being found in bad compa- 
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ny. Were ever boys so glad! Down the street they 
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marched in platoon, those who came behind picking up 
and restoring the single apples which escaped from the 
sides of the apron when the weary little hands relaxed 
their grasp. 

Suddenly there rose a cry of distress among the little 
boys, and they huddled together, like chickens when the 
kite is hovering over their heads. Brian, Brian was in 
sight— was coming! They rushed into Pat Kelly’s 
yard, but that was no refuge from Brian. He paid little 
regard to boundaries, unless they were guarded by dogs 
or scolds, 

‘¢ Hand over,” was his salutation, when his long legs 
had brought him up to them. 

* T won’t!” said Pat, red with indignation. ‘* They’re 
mine, every one o’m.” 

‘** You stole ’em, so they belong to any body can get 
‘em, and that can I. So gi’ me my pick. You better! 
{t’s the more Ill take, the longer you hould out.” 

Some of the little boys picked up stones, others 
screamed with all the power of their lungs, hoping to 
bring their mothers or sisters to the rescue. 

* ll gi” you a drubbing all round, and after that you 
shall give me pay for every rock you hove at me, and 
for all my throuble,” said Brian, flourishing his hard fists. 
‘* More by token, I ocht to thresh your impidence out of 
ye, and cuff ye besides, for hating of me as you do. So 
here goes, as father and the other wol’nteers is giving it 
to them cowardly Mexicans.” And forthwith he overset 
one little fellow upon an ash heap, and knocked another 
into a drain, while a third was sent spinning towards the 
open cellar. 

“Take my apples —take my apples— but its you are 
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a wicked, nau’hy boy,” cried Pat, letting go the corners 
of the apron. ‘* May they choke ye.” 

‘It’s well if they’d change into a knife, to cut your 
tongue out!” cried Mike, spitefully, as they rolled on the 
ground. 

** Any how, you'll pay for it, if the day o’ yer death 
comes, widout yell repint,”” said Terry, “ for ye’re a 
robber, an’ a tief.”’ 

* All your fault,” roared Brian. ‘You should ha’ 
gi’n ’em up civilly, onst L asked you. I would’nt ’a took 
above a couple.” 

The little boys groaned, and cried, to see him pick up 
one apple after another, that looked most desirable, and 
Pat cried, angrily, 

** You’re mane as the dirt!” 

* Phew!” said Brian. ‘“ All’s one for that, if I get 
what I want, who cares? Thank me for them that is 
left.” 

**} won't,” said Pat, wiping his eyes with his apron. 

‘Then I'll trample ’em in the dirt,” said Brian, lifting 
his heel, to suit the action to the word. However, he 
did not do it, but having stuffed his pockets to the utmost, 
went whistling away. The boys all went out of the gate 
to look after him, as he went swaggering down the street. 
They shook their little fists with vain rage, and shouted 
after him all the evil wishes and abusive names they 
could think of. He sent back an insulting laugh, now 
and then, or put himself into a boxing attitude, as if de- 
fying them, and all the boys in the world, both small and 
great, to the fight, after such a glorious exploit. Yet he 
sheered across the road if he saw the whisk of a broom 
at a cottage door, or had a glimpse of a cap-border at a 
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window ; the Irish mothers were all at war with him, 
and their weapons were such as he did not know how to 
oppose. They made him ashamed of himself by their 
reproaches, and his fists were of little use in a warfare 
of words. 

Poor little Pat and his companions went at last to pick 
up the apples which remained, but their little hearts were 
so big with grief and anger, they could not eat them with 
pleasure. APPrr, 


THE WINGED BROOK. 


Is it a running brook [ hear 

Over loose pebbles washing clear ? 

Oh no, — a brook it cannot be, 

That silver stream of melody ; 

For, o’er my heart ’tis flowing by: 

It undulates along the sky. 

Sweet as a bird, and yet as clear 

As dropping water, on my ear 

It falls from out the noon-day blue. 

*Tis rippling, rippling, rippling through, 
Like a silver thread, right through the skies ; 
Tis surely a streamlet of paradise. 

And cannot I close my eyes and see 

A heavenly rivulet flowing free, 

Down through a heavenly meadow green, 
Flower-embroidered banks between, 
Through the sunshine, through the shade, 
Round the hill-side, down the glade, 
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THE WINGED BROOK. 


Ringing out with clearest voice, 
Nothing but “ Rejoice! rejoice!” 


Stay, — here’s a fluttering speck in the blue; 


Why, Bobolink! is it only you ? 

And is that silver stream poured out, 
Bobolink, from thy small throat ? 

Is thy little bosom’s glee 

The fount of all this melody, 

Which, overflowing, in full voice 
Sings nothing but “ Rejoice! rejoice! ” 
How often have I watched thee come 
From out thy lowly cottage home, 

A tuft of grass, and rising high, 

Thy treasured wealth along the sky 
Unroll in luscious melody, 

In long line floating far behind, 

*T was like a streamer on the wind — 
Till mingled with the distant blue, 
Thou and thy music melted too, 
Though clouds be dark and mists hang low, 
Thy joy is ever in full flow, 
Proclaiming to us that the earth 

And sea and sky are full of mirth. 

So, Poet, from thy sod upspring, 

And on thy skyward way thus sing. 

It is the song Faith chants aloud 
High up above the thunder-cloud, 

And from the deepest, darkest pit 

Of misery out-speaketh it. 

So ever sing with certain voice, 

No song but this, “ Rejoice! rejoice!” 
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MISS LENOX, AND MARGARET. 


Marecaret was a child of quick feelings, full of tender- 
ness, imagination, and energy; just the little girl of 
whom a useful, excellent woman might be made, yet 
very likely to become quite the reverse. ‘The question 
was, whether she would ever take pains to ascertain 
what objects were most deserving of her efforts, and 
have sufficient steadiness to pursue such objects success- 
fully.—A friend of her mother’s observed Margaret 
walking home from church very thoughtfully one day, 
which was rather unusual. The child, it is true, was 
now ten years of age, and had begun to pay some atten- 
tion to the sermons she heard, listening by fits and starts, 
when anything intelligible and striking caught her ear. 
On this Sabbath the preacher had discoursed with great 
fervor and simplicity ; Margaret had not only been able 
to comprehend a great deal that was uttered, but had be- 
come exceedingly interested. The great object of 
preaching had been attained in her case. She saw the 
truth of every position, she had been touched, her con- 
science had been awakened, and she had felt that the 
sermon applied to her. 

Miss Lenox joined her, and asked why she looked so 
serious. 

“T feel serious, after hearing that sermon,” replied 
Margaret. ‘‘f want to do something that is very good 
this very day, and I don’t see what there is for a little 
girl like me to do; that is the worst of it.” 
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‘“‘ And yet,” said Miss Lenox, “I suppose not a day 
passes that you do not let slip half a dozen opportunities 


‘of doing some thing good. You don’t know, Margaret, 
a gs g 


how many people walk about blindfold, and never see 
the chances of doing something good as you call it. Get 
your eyes open, look about you every minute, and you 
will not look long in vain.” 

**T don’t know; [am only a little girl; nobody would 
mind me, if I should try to make them any better; | 
have no money to give away ; what can | do?” 


‘**T am coming to make a visit at your house this week, 


Margaret, and perhaps some night, I will tell you of half 
a dozen opportunities of doing good which you have 
neglected.” 

Margaret went home, full of confused emotions of re- 
gret for faults, and desirous of doing some thing remark- 
ably virtuous; but in common with many and older 
listeners to the same discourse, she forgot all before 
Monday night, and was feeling and living just as she did 
the week before. 

On Wednesday Miss Lenox came to make the prom. 
ised visit, and on Thursday evening went up stairs with 
Margaret when she went to bed. ‘* My dear,” said she, 
‘‘do you remember what we were saying as we came 
from church last Sunday?” Margaret hung her head 
and uttered a feeble ** Yes, ma’am.” 

** And will you tell me what you think of prudence, 
benevolence, and disinterestedness ?”’ 

‘“ What I think of them,” echoed Margaret in some 
surprise. 

* Yes, what is your opinion of them ?” 

“ Why, of course | think them very good things,” 
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mISS LENOX, AND MARGARET. 


‘* You consider them virtues, do you not ?” 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

** And you would be gratified if you knew that some 
one to-day had remarked that you appeared to be a pru- 
dent, benevolent, disinterested little girl ?” 

** Certainly I should,” replied Margaret, smiling. 

** Well then, what if I tell you that to-day you let slip 
opportunities of exercising each of these virtues ?” 

‘“* How so,” exclaimed Margaret, the smile fading 
away. 

** Why, in the first place, at the breakfast-table, while 
Bridget was in the room, your little brother began to 
laugh about Paddies and tell a story about an Irishman, 
which must have been very unpleasant to her; and you, 
who were talking with him, might have prudently 
changed the subject, and saved her feelings. Frank is a 
kind-hearted little fellow, and though not nine years old, 
he is quick at taking a hint. You might have discreetly 
stopped him in a moment. And I, who was listening, 
should have set you down in my mind as a good, pru- 
dent little girl. It would have shown prudence as well 
as kindness. ‘Then do you remember when your mother 
was obliged to go out suddenly this afternoon because a 
sick friend sent in haste for her? she said to you, * this 
frock for Mrs. Wilson’s little girl is done, all but hem- 
ming the bottom, and the child is to call for it at four 
o’clock, because she is going out of town in the stage. | 
am really sorry she will be disappointed.” Then your 
mother looked wishfully at you, but you went on arrang- 
ing your dissected map, and took no notice ; so she add- 
ed, ** Margaret, you can hem well enough to do it, and 
could finish it in an hour. Poor Mrs. Wilson’s hands 
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are so lame, she cannot go out to wash, or do any work, 
now ; and the child really needs the frock. 1 know Miss 
Lenox would do it, if she had eyesight.” You hesitated, 
took it up listlessly, and sewed a little without any in- 
terest. No sooner had your mother left the house than 
you remembered you had not carried a book to the libra- 
ry, and away you went, though four or five o’clock 
would have been time enough for that. So poor Mrs. 
Wilson’s little girl, who does not get a new frock very 
often, came for her dress in vain, and went away crying 
as if her little heart would break. Was not that losing 
an opportunity of exercising benevolence, Margaret ? 

The tears were in Margaret’s eyes, and she did not 
attempt to speak. 

‘‘ Then disinterestedness,” continued Miss Lenox, * the 
virtue of all virtues, the source of all! believe me, ev- 
ery hour is fertile in little chances for great virtue; not 
virtue greatly known, but as great as if it were told to 
the whole city. Supposing when your father came home 
to-night, and said he had permission to take one little 
girl to see Mrs. Davenport’s tableaux, and would like to 
carry your cousin Helen, because she lives in the 
country and never saw any, supposing you had offered 
to stay at home and let your cousin go?” 

** But, Miss Lenox, father had promised me that I 
should go if I were invited.” 

** Yes, therefore he took you when you claimed his 
promise ; but if you had released him voluntarily, Mar- 
garet !”” 

** Well, but this is to be the very last evening of the 
tableaux, Miss Lenox, and nobody knows when I may 
have another opportunity of seeing any.” 
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** So much the greater would have been your disin- 
terestedness, my dear. When will you have such an- 
other opportunity as that, Margaret? A truly disin- 
terested person is doing something of the sort constantly, 
but on the whole that was an uncommonly good occasion 
which you lost this evening. I have remarked freedom 
from selfishness in a child, however, shown merely by 
quietly moving with her slate and pencil, unasked, to 
a darker part of the table at which the family were sit- 
ting, so that her sister might sit nearer the lamp. Think, 
Margaret, if you had felt just as you did while listening 
to the beautiful close of that sermon last Sunday !”” 

Miss Lenox and Margaret both stood silent a moment, 
and then the wise friend kissed the humbled child and 
said, ‘I only wanted to set you thinking early of these 
things, my dear. Many grown up people say as you 
did, ‘I want to do something very good this very day, 
and don’t see what there is for me to do,’ when all the 
while opportunities are flying past them like lightning. 
Such people have now and then a great desire to do 
good as they call it, and seem to despise being good; 
don’t make that terrible mistake, my child. It is harder 
to be good, and it includes the other, you must do many 
good deeds without seeming to do much, and of many 
such acts the virtue will be within you, known only to 
God. Ilasked you if you would not be gratified to know 
that some one had called you a prudent, benevolent, dis- 
interested little girl, and your face brightened up instant- 
ly: it was evident you had a vague hope that I was go- 
> and yet, why 
should it not be happiness enough to feel that God 


ing to add, ‘Somebody did say so; 
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knew it? Such indifference about His opinion is very 
strange, is it not?” 

“*T do wonder at it myself,” said Margaret thoughtful- 
ly. 

** Well then, my dear little friend, pray to Him that 
He will help you to watch for small every day opportu- 
nities of virtue. And let me give you one go-to-bed 
rule. Never forget at night to repent your sins of omis- 
sion as well as commission. You will find them the most 
numerous, and frequently the most serious.” 

Margaret never reflected so earnestly upon her own 
character as she did that night; she saw that she had 
cared more for obtaining praise, than for real, humble 
goodness. She made some good resolutions, and young 
as she was, she kept them. A change for the better in 
her motives, produced an evident change in her life ; 
and not only her Father in heaven, but her affectionate 
good mother, and many earthly friends remarked that 
from the age of ten her character improved much; 
though none knew of good Miss Lenox’s private conver- 
sation with her. a a? 


“ Not by deeds that win the crowd’s applauses, 
Not by words that give thee world-renown, 
Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear th’ immortal crown. 


Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give, 

Thou wilt find by hearty striving only, 

And truly loving, thou canst truly live.” 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 


x! THE SNOW-STORM. 


**Oun Mother! [ am so vewed that J can’t go to Sunday 
School to-day,” said Sarah Wood, on one of those snowy 
days which will sometimes come on the Sabbath. ‘“ We 
were to have had a very interesting lesson, and my teach- 
er said she should find a little time to read us about Wil- 
lie Elless after we got through. Jt is too bad that this 
good for nothing storm should come on Sunday.” 

Mrs. W. was silent a short time, and then said; ‘* Do 
you think, my daughter, this is the right way to speak of 
any thing which your Heavenly Father sends? you can- 
not have forgotten who it is who orders the weather, be- 
cause you were so thankful,and said .so much of the 
goodness of God the other day when it was so pleasant.” 

** Well, but Mother,” persisted Sarah, ** certainly God 
must be pleased to have his children love to go where 
they may learn about his works, and where they may 
sing his praise. I could spend my time better at Sunday 
School than at home.” 

“If by better, my dear, you mean more pleasantly, | 
do not doubt you could. If you mean in a manner more 
pleasing to your Heavenly Father, I do not feel sure you 
could. When we meet with a great disappointment, and 
bear it cheerfully, he will approve our conduct. I should 
like to have you think of some good thing you can do, 
which you would not have done had you been well 





enough to go out in the storm, as you sometimes are, 
You know Henry has often said,‘ I would not have the 
children stay at home on purpose to read to me, but when 
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one of them does stay at home, I do enjoy hearing read- 
ing very much.’ Then after Henry is tired of hearing 
you read, you can take the letters, and teach little Charles 
to form sentences. You know it always delights him to 
spell out a hymn in this way. ‘Then you can help me in 
stepping round after the baby, for you know [ have so 
much to do in the week that | am very glad to rest on 
Sunday.” 

“Oh mother!’ said Sarah, “ you are so thoughtful 
about finding ways for me to be useful and happy, that | 
guess [ must make you think of something else.” 

** Then,” said Mrs. W., * after tea, you can go in and 
see Mrs. Brown. You know she has not been well this 
last week, and I think she will be glad to see you.” 

“Oh dear! what should I go in there for? It tires 
me to death to hear her tell of her cough, and all her 
complaints, and besides she tells the same stories over 
half a dozen times at least, and always seems to expect 
me to laugh as much as if it were the first time I had 
heard them.” 

“Sarah,” said Mrs. W., “‘a valued friend of mine 


once said to his daughter, ‘ Those of us who are now 








young should remember that we shall one day be old, 
and should treat the old as we shall then wish to be treat- 
ed.” As to Mrs. Brown’s making complaints, it is very E 
hard for those who are ill so much as she is, to help do- mn 
ing so. Ihave heard her say that when she was young 4 
she had no kind friend to instruct her as you have. The ; 





persons who had the care of her were selfish and hard- 
hearted. Perhaps she was never told that it was not well 
bred to talk much of one’s feelings, and as to repeating 
stories, without remembering that she had told them be- 
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fore, that is something which almost all aged persons do, 
and I am grieved, my daughter, that you have not kind- 
ness enough to pass it over without speaking of it. If 
you are not much interested in what Mrs. Brown is say- 
ing, you can give her a respectful attention, and perhaps 
tell her something which may interest her. Have you 
not observed how kindly your father always listens to old 
Mr. Williams when he tells him of the improvements 
he means to make in his house, and of the kindness of 
his children to him? ‘Though he has told the same 
thing twenty times, I never once heard your father utter 
an expression of displeasure or weariness when he was 
gone. de remembers that he shall one day be old.” 

**Oh mother!” said Sarah, “ you make me ashamed 
of myself. I will never say any more about Mrs. 
Brown being so tedious, and | will try to do always as 
you advise me to do.” 

Sarah learned a very important lesson that stormy 
Sunday, and one which helps us greatly in the formation 
of the Christian character— To bear a disappointment 
cheerfully. She did all which her mother had advised 
her to do, not forgetting her visit to Mrs. Brown, and 
ever after was in the habit of speaking of that day as 


one of her pleasant Sundays. M. J. A. 
Newbury port. 





ORIENTAL APOLOGUES. 


I have copied the following little stories because they seem 
to be genuine. They are from a volume of Miscellanies by 
Dr. Beloe, the translator of Herodotus, who says that he took 
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them down from the oral translation of his friend Dr. Russell, 
who brought the original from the East. W. P. A. 














RETALIATION—OR THE KHALIF AND THE MAN WHO EN- 
DEAVORED TO CHEAT HIS FRIEND. 










A man about to make a journey to Mecca had a thou- 
sand dollars,;which he put into a brass vessel, and hav- 
ing carefully sealed it, delivered it into the custody of a : 
friend till his return. On his return, he demanded his 
money, but was surprised on opening the vessel to find 
instead of the treasure which he had deposited, a quanti- 
ty of the conserve of pomegranates, and even this was 
good for nothing. ‘‘ Alas,” said the poor disappointed 
fellow, ‘“*1 entrusted a sum of money to your friendship, 
and you have now returned to me some damaged con- 
serve of pomegranates.” ‘* You certainly mistake,” said 
the other, ‘* for that which you delivered to my guardian- 
ship I have now faithfully returned.” They entered into 
a very vehement dispute, and while the one was express- 

























ing his anger and vexation, the other pretended that he 
was perfectly ready to swear that no change had taken 
place in the commodities. ‘The prince, who had long 
accustomed himself to go round his city in disguise, ac- 
cidentally came up to these people in the midst of their 
dispute: each took the opportunity of telling his tale, 
and both referred the quarrel to the stranger’s decision. 
‘‘Be patient,” said he to the complainant, “ for three 
days, and I will endeavor to recover your money, but it 
can only be on the condition that you preserve the strict- 
est and most inviolable secrecy.” 

The sultan, among his attendants, had one remarkable 
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for ingenuity and acuteness. This man had immediate 
orders from his master to go to the school where the 
man who had cheated his friend had a son, and endeavor 
to become acquainted with the master. When the 
prince was informed that he had done this, he desired 
him to go again the next day, and so ingratiate himself 
with the boys, as to find some means of distributing to 
each of them a pretty liberal potation of some intoxicat- 
ing beverage. The slave effected his commission, and 
as soon as the opiate had begun to operate, received an 
order to take away the boy, and place a young bear in 
his room, and this also was done. When they awoke, 
the master and the boys were exceedingly terrified and 
astonished to find what a formidable change had taken 
place. The story was told with terror throughout the 
city, and soon reached the ears of the father, who im- 
mediately came with anxiety and tears, to inquire after 
his child, and was informed by the master that by some 
unaccountable accident, the boy had certainly disap- 
peared, and a young bear had been found in his place. 
The prince, who had anticipated some disturbance, 
sent one or two persons to be present when the explana- 
tion should take place, and gave orders if any serious 
dispute should arise, to have both the parties brought be- 
fore him. His orders were punctually obeyed ; a quar- 
rel commenced between the schoolmaster and the father 
of the boy, and they were both brought into the presence 
of the prince, who had also contrived that the man who 
had been cheated of his money should be there. ‘* Well,” 
said the prince, ‘* what accusation do you make against 
this man?” * Sir,” said he, “I sent my son to school 
to him as usual, but he is nowhere to be found, and a 
VOL. VII. 23 
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young bear is placed in his room.” “It is far from im- 
probable,” said the sultan, “ but that the same power 
which converted the money of this man into a confec- 
tion of pomegranates, has also changed your son into a 
bear.” The man was silent. “ Return the money,” 
said the sultan, “ to its proper owner, and in all proba- 
‘bility you will hear some intelligence of your son.” 
** Alas, my lord,” said the fellow, “I know nothing of 
this man’s money.” ‘ Neither,” said the sultan, ‘* does 
this schoolmaster know any thing of your child.” The 
man, from affection to his child, finally confessed that he 
had robbed his friend, and returned the money, and the 
sultan immediately ordered the child to be produced, and 
the father to be severely punished. 
' THE SHEIK AND HIS SLAVE. 


An eminent Sheik (that is scholar) who was reposing 
at ease in his study, and leisurely stretching out his 
limbs, was informed by a favorite slave that the prince 
intended him the honor of a visit. At first the sheik 
had only one leg stretched, but on hearing the intelli- 
gence, he immediately extended the other also. The 
prince entered, and saluted the sheik, and after some 
conversation, on taking his leave, requested his accept- 
ance of a thousand dinars. The sheik peremptorily re- 
fused the present: it was offered to him a second time, 
and again refused. The prince then went his way, and 
after his departure, the favorite slave, surprised at the 
behaviour of his master, asked him why he had refused 
to accept the present, since it might, said he, have been 
useful to us all. ** Why child,” returned the Sheik, * had 
I stretched out my hand, I should have been forever de- 
prived of the liberty of stretching out my legs.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CHILDREN WHO LIVED BY THE JORDAN. 


A very long time ago, there were two little children 
living with their parents in a place which everybody has 
heard of, ———— on the banks of the river Jordan. Ra- 
chel and her brother Elec liked very much to travel to 
Jerusalem once a year with their parents, and a large 
company of friends; and to listen to the music in the 
temple, and be lifted up to see the sacrifice offered ; and 
to hear what great things God had done for their nation. 
But they liked also to return home after the feast was 
over, and see the clear waters of. the river again, and to 
sit under the shade of the willows, where they could 
watch the wild ass come down the steep bank to quench 
its thirst, or the glittering dragon-flies rise into the bright 
sunshine from the reeds on the brink of the stream. In 
the winter time it was too cold for them to sit under the 
willows ; and the dragon-fly had disappeared, and the 
wild asses had hidden themselves in the sheltered caves 
of the desert; but there was much for Rachel and Elec 
to do at home. Their father had gone up to the feast 
of dedication; their mother kept her new-born baby 
warm within the house, while the snow fell upon the tops 
of the mountains ; and Rachel and Elec liked to be with 
her, and hear the things she had to tell them. She often 
wondered what news their father would bring back from 
the feast; and whether he would learn any thing of the 
appearance of the deliverer whom every one was look- 
ing for. If any traveller came near his door, weary 
with travelling over wet or frozen roads, or chilled with 
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the north wind, she would ask them to rest in her dwell- 
ing ; and, as sure as they became warm and felt them- 
selves rested, they began to talk of the deliverer, and of 
the hope of every man, woman, and child in the nation, 
that the Messiah of Jehovah would soon arise. When 
their father returned, he brought no news; and when he 
was told of the birth of another child, and that it was a 
daughter, Rachel thought he looked disappointed ; as if 
he had wished for a son, for the chance of that son being 
the deliverer. ‘The winter rolled away, and the spring 
sunshine called up the young corn in the furrows of the 
pastures, and caused the branches of the palm to sprout. 
The children were sometimes allowed to carry their in- 
fant sister out into the sweet air; and they tried to make 
her listen to the birds as they twittered about their nests, 
and to look at the travellers who forded the Jordan, as 
they went their way inthe warmth of the morning; but the 
baby was too young to listen and to notice as they wish- 
ed; and they thought her a helpless little thing, whom 
they loved very much, but who could be of no use to 
anybody else. 

Then came the great feast of the passover, still in the 
early spring. Rachel had hold of her mother’s hand, 
and Elec of his father’s, when they went round the 
house the night before the feast, to see that no leaven 
was left in any closet or corner; they ate of the feast 
too, with their parents, and stood up when the wine cup 
was to be filled. Elec, being the youngest of the com- 
pany, (his infant sister being asleep in the inner cham- 
ber,) asked according to custom, to be told the story of 
the warning out of his forefathers from the land of 


Egypt, and of the goodness of Jehovah in bringing them 
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forth from their captivity. His father related the story, 
and how the goodness of God had followed that nation ; 
and how it was soon going to bless them yet further. He 
added very solemnly, that there were tidings in the land 
of a man who was now in Galilee, showing great good- 
ness in his countenance and speech, and wonderful pow- 
er in the works which he did. The children listened in 
stillness and awe; for every one was moved while their 
father prayed God to show whether this was the true 
deliverer, by giving him a throne and an army, and 
great wealth, and glory in the land. 

Some of the company were not pleased at Rachel’s 
father for having mentioned in his prayer the Holy Man 
who was doing wonderful things in Galilee. They had 
lately come from thence, and knew that he had refused 
to be made a king, and had gone into the mountains 
alone sometimes, when the people would have given him 
a throne and an army. 

It was true that he had cured a man with a withered 
hand in the synagogue, but then the Pharisees-said he 
could not be the Christ because he wrought the cure on 
the Sabbath day. It was true that he had raised the son 
of a widow from the dead; but then he had not brought 
down the vengeance of Jehovah upon the Romans, and 
therefore he could not possibly be the true deliverer ; 
and what would the Pharisees say if they knew that his 
name had been mentioned at the table of the Passover ? 

While the guests disputed in this manner, Rachel 
asked her mother to stoop down and listen to her. ‘* Do 
you remember,” asked Rachel, “the holy man who 
stood on the rock in the wilderness, and told us about 
the deliverer coming ?” 
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Rachel’s mother smiled at the idea that she should 
forget John, who would not be persuaded to come and 
stay in their house, but remained in the wilderness, nour- 
ishing himself with the wild honey that he found in the 
hollow trees, and sheltering himself in the caves of the 
rock, that he might be found by all those who came out 
to hear him tell of the deliverer tha. should appear. 

“If he would have staid with us,’ said Rachel, ‘* he 
might have told us more of the Deliverer, and then we 
should have known whether this man is he.” 

** Not so,” replied one of the guests, ‘for John him- 
self did not know what to think of this man. I saw 
some of his followers go to this Jesus, and ask him 
whether he was the Messiah, or whether they should 
look for another.” ‘* And what did he say ?” asked the 
whole company. ‘He had a crowd about him at the 
time, and had been curing some who were blind, and 
some who were sick. He pointed to them, and bade 
John’s friends tell him what had been done — how the 
people were cured.” 

** And did he say anything else ?”? asked Rachel in a 
low voice. ‘* He said something about those being bless- 
ed who should not be offended by what he did.” 

** He would not have people be disappointed, because 
he would not let himself be made a king,” whispered 
Rachel to her brother. They asked as many questions 
as they dared about the poor people whom this Jesus 
had cured ; but the guests seemed to think so meanly of 
him because he was himself poor, that the children were 
at length afraid to ask any thing further. It did seem 
rather strange that the Messiah of God should not have 
where to lay his head ; but their father seemed to think 
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this meanness was only for a time ; and that he would 
appear in all the greater splendor at last. 

‘** What did you dream about last night, Elec?” in- 
quired Rachel the next morning. 

**] dreamed about the Deliverer.” 

“So did I. I dreamed that he came to see us.” 

** To see us, O Rachel!”’ 

** Well, it was only a dream, you know: that he 
came to see us: and that he stood on the rock where 
the holy John used to stand, and that he was just going 
to speak, when the baby cried in my arms, and my 
mother sent me into the house with her, and so I[ did 
not hear one word that he said.” 

** And I,” said Elec, ‘dreamed that he made my 
father a great captain; aud that I wanted to go to the 
war too, and begged, and begged, but he did not seem 
to hear me. And then I was so ashamed that I awoke.” 

The more the children heard of Jesus, the more they 
talked, and the more they dreamed of him, till at last 
Rachel’s first dream seemed likely to continue. It was 
reported that he had left Galilee: some said he had 
gone to Jerusalem; others, that he was coming down the 
Jordan. The next day Elec came running in to say, 
that the teacher was sitting under the same willow where 
Rachel and the baby had been this very morning, and 
that some of his followers were baptizing in the river. 

Rachel quite lost her breath as she heard this. ‘Is 
he sitting alone under the tree?” ‘ Yes; there is no- 
body very near him. Come and see.” ‘I dare not,” 
said Rachel; ‘‘ wait till there are more people about 
him.” Elec thought this was foolish; the great Teacher 
would take no notice of little children like them. So 
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Rachel took her little brother’s hand and went out. Al- 
ready the people were resorting to the river bank, as 
they did to every place where Jesus was known to be. 
Some were crossing the ford, having come from Jerusa- 
lem. Others followed by the road by which the Teach- 
er had come; and the inhabitants of all the dwellings 
were poured out of their houses. ‘The number increased 
so fast that the children heard several persons say that 
Jesus had baptized more disciples than John. Jesus, 
however, did not himself baptize, but his disciples. Sev- 
eral of his followers were now thus engaged on the bank 
of the river, while others lay in the shade, talking with 
one another. The children stopped to listen to this 
talk, hoping to hear something of the Teacher before 
venturing to approach nearer to him. The disciples 
were speaking of him —of the great power he had, and 
of the certainty that all who had seen him would be 
ready to follow him whenever he should set up his king- 
dom. Then they talked about the power he would give 


to them ; how one should be the keeper of his wealth ; 


and another be his confidential adviser; and another the 
Governor of the Roman provinces which he should con- 
quer. ‘Thus far they seemed all agreed; but presently 
it appeared that two or three wanted the same office, 
and that they could not agree as to which should be 
the greatest in the new kingdom. They grew eager, 
and spoke loud, and Rachel squeezed her little brother’s 
hand when she saw the Teacher turn his head, and gaze 
upon them. Just then the children saw their mother 
coming, with their little sister in her arms. Some of her 
neighbors were with her, each mother carrying her in- 
fant. Rachel bounded towards her mother as she gen- 
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erally did, when the baby was in her arms; but her 
mother bade her not play with the infant now. She was 
going to beseech the Teacher to lay his blessing on the 
child. ‘The disciples heard this, and told her that she 
must draw back ; that the Master came to be a Prince 
and a deliverer, and that he had to do with men, not 
with infants. On hearing this the children stepped back 
behind the tree near which they were standing, while 
their mother stood, unwilling to retire, but hesitating to 
go forward. Rachel thought that she should not like to 
rneet such a look as the Teacher cast upon his disciples 
when he came up to them, and said that these little chil- 
dren were not forbidden to come to him, he was much 
displeased, but he smiled upon their mother and took 
their little sister in his arms, and laid his hand upon her 
head and blessed her. When Rachel saw how the infant 
looked up into his face, and stretched forth its little hands, 
she longed to go and take hold of the skirt of his gar- 
ment, and ask him why he loved a helpless little baby, 
like the one he held. How her heart beat when she 
saw the Teacher look towards her, and hold out his hand 
to Elee, and lead him into the midst of those who had 
been disputing, and tell them that no one could enter his 
kingdom, who would not receive him as this child! 
When Rachel saw how her brother looked up in the 
Teacher’s face, forgetting all about the throne and the 
army, longing to hear more from him, and still clinging 
to his hand, she did think that even some little children 
might possibly learn more of what he thought, and felt, 
and taught, than some who would not listen because 
he did not teach exactly as they had expected, and oth- 


ers who grew impatient for his giving them riches and 


glory. 
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“He means you as well as me, Rachel,” said Elec, 
when the Teacher was departing. 

And the children stood on the brink to watch him as 
he crossed the stream, and entered a house on the other 
side. 

*“* He means all of us children, I think,” said Rachel. 
** But how glad you must be, Elec, that he took your 
hand, and spoke so of you, and looked so at you! I wish 
he would come back. But we shall always remember 
what he said.” 

I dare say, my dear children, that we have all thought 
how glad the child must have been to be noticed by Je- 
sus as he was; and that we believe, as Rachel and Elec 
did, that what Jesus said was meant of all children — of 
all who wish to hear what he intends for us, instead of 
having notions of our own. There are too many of us 
who would like to follow Jesus if we might only dislike 
our neighbor, or be idle, or long for money or praise, 
and soon. But this is not receiving Jesus as this little 
child received him. We must listen earnestly for all 
that he has to teach us, whatever it may be; and en- 
deavor diligently to do all that he bids us do, however 
hard it may seem. We all wish I dare say, like those 
children, that Jesus would come back to us; but till we 
can see him, we can comfort ourselves as they did, with 
always remembering what he said. 


To tell a falsehood is like the cut of a sabre: for 
though the wound may heal, the scar of it will remain. 
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LINES ON A STILL-BORN INFANT. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


So, then, departed angel, rest thee now — 

Rest in thy cold, cold cradle peacefully, — 
Thy little sleeping chamber in the ground! 

An offering of our hopes, thou liest there 
Before God’s altar, but thy risen soul, 

Immortal as our own, 

Lives in a better world, where God had willed 
This flower should blossom. Thy soft lineaments, 
Thy beautifully rounded countenance — 

These tell us what thy nature might have been, 
Hadst thou been called to run this earthly race ; 
But Providence had better things in store. 

Thy birth was entrance on a higher life. 

Not with the brightness of this earthly sun 
Was it ordained that thou shouldst cheer thine eye, 
Nor were thy lips to learn to lisp the name 

Of God —a father’s and a mother’s name 

In earthly language, — that a better sun 

Might dawn upon thee, and not wailing cries, 
But songs of praises, such as angels sing, 

Be the first utterance of thy infant voice. 


— Farewell! 
No earthly name hast thou, thy only name 
Was to be written in the Book of Life! 
c. 


T. B. 
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SCENES OF WAR. 


SCENES OF WAR. NO.III. 


OR, THE STORY OF MARGOT. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


(Concluded from the last No.) 


“ Jerome did not return before the third day. He en- 
tered the garden at twilight, where Margot happened to 
be. Jerome was a comely youth of four and twenty ; 
in manners free, adroit and polished, like one familiar 
with the city, though a sensual expression, stiff hair 
hanging far down over his forehead, sometimes disfigured 
him, especially in moments of repose and contemplation. 
He might then have been easily suspected of falsehood 
and malice. But when upon the alert, pleased, or 
strongly excited by any subject, the expression of his 
eye and brow was open, resolute, sagacious and forth- 
putting. 

‘Good morning, Margot,’ said he in a tone which 
sounded as if slightly suppressed by embarrassment, or 
the purpose of not annoying the maiden who was 
mourning at the grave of a countryman, by the voice of 
joy. 

Margot offered him her hand. ‘ Where have you 
been so long?’ she inquired, ‘Very pretty it was to 
leave me so alone; for you knew that my father was 
away. I might have been robbed, burnt, or murdered 
here, and it would have been all the same to you.’ 

‘No, my dear Margot,’ replied Jerome, patting her 
cheek. ‘You know my father sent me to Arcis; and 
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how impossible it was to transact his business there in a 
hurry, the events of the last few days, the battle, the re- 
treat of the troops and the general confusion must have 
abundantly proved to you.’ 

‘Then you were also among the enemies,’ continued 
Margot, * and must have exposed yourself to many dan- 
gers ?” 

‘Not many,’ replied Jerome, as he drew Margot 
towards a seat, and threw his arm around her. ‘* The 
retreat was already over, and the allies were hastening 
in pursuit of the emperor. I did indeed pass through a 
company of Russians, but they did me no harm; they 
only inquired the road, and the officer who was a fine 
looking young man and spoke good French, conversed 
with me in a very friendly way. 

* Quite in luck,’ said Margot pointedly, ‘to have had 
an enemy of the emperor, an enemy of France, con- 
versing with you in a friendly way! If I were a man, 


I 





> she did not finish. 

‘] was also fortunate in other respects,’ pursued Je- 
rome, taking a parcel out of his pocket, ‘if this may be 
called good fortune. Just before reaching the city, | 
turned into a foot-path, and on coming out of the thicket 
I was not a little startled. ‘There were lying, at least 
twenty persons, killed ; the wounded had been already re- 
moved; a shudder came over me; I passed on and re- 
peated a Paternoster. Then all at once, I espied on the 
sand, about twenty paces from one of the dead, a purse. 
I picked it up, and thought to myself, it is better for me 
to have it than one of those Russian thieves. There 
were fifiy Napoleons in it— just look at them, Margot! 
They could have been of no farther use to the dead, and 
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God seemed evidently to have strewed them in my path. 
I thought immediately of you, and I bought this chain in 
the city, for five Napoleons. It will be quite becoming 
to you on our wedding-day! Take it, Margot.’ 

‘Jerome,’ cried Margot, suddenly, as if penetrated by 
a foreboding apprehension —‘ Jerome! thou, —this 
chain—the purse; Jerome,’—her eyes kindled; she 
tore the chain from his hand and dashed it on the ground 
— ‘never was it found,’ she cried, like one beside her- 
self; ‘it was earned, as the wages of sin, treachery, es- 
pionage. Now I know the voice. Holy Virgin! Now 
I know who was the guide. It was thou, traitor, spy ! 
Thou didst conduct the Cossacks over the ford to the 
other side ; I was lying behind the willow bushes. Thou, 
the horses, the enemy went close by me. I heard thee 
speak, I saw thee; you carried a sabre, a lantern, wore 
this very cap; it is all plain! Contemptible son of 
France, betrayer of thy brethren; I have unmasked 
thee. Away —away! or 1—a weak girl — will be the 
death of thee.’ 

Jerome turned deadly pale; a feverish ague shook 
him, he struggled for composure. ‘But Margot — Mar- 
got,’ he stammered, ‘ what ails thee ?” 


‘Silence, silence, knave!’ she imperiously insisted, 
trampling the gold chain into the sand — ‘ thou art a trai- 
tor to thy country —a wretch, unworthy to behold the 
sun, unworthy of God’s mercy, undeserving of my 
love.’ 


* But Margot, you speak in a heat.’ 

‘J, in a heat? Because I speak the truth. But come 
now ; here kneel down, upon this fresh grave, the grave 
of a fellow-countryman, murdered by thy treachery ; 
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kneel down, and lift thine hand and swear that thou didst 
not conduct the Russians through the stream —that thou 
didst not betray to them the road to the bivouac — that 
thou didst not receive therefor the wages of iniquity. 
Swear, swear, or | will be the death of thee!’ 

* But what is all this for? dear Margot,’ pleaded Je- 
rome, attempting to take her hand, ‘I conjure thee, be 
quiet, hear me, Margot!’ 

‘Not a word,’ she vehemently rejoined, and pushed 
him from her with such violence that he reeled against 
the seat. ‘Never let thy bloody hand touch me —the 
curse of thy Father-land cleaves to thee —and that is 
worse than a father’s or a mother’s curse.’ 

‘But Margot,’ commenced Jerome entreatingly, ‘1 
will explain the whole to thee, if | may but speak. 1 
am innocent, by the living God! Ihave done nothing 
so very bad. It is true, I fell into the hands of the Cos- 
sacks; they threatened to kill me if I did not serve them 
asa guide. What could! do? They saw the fies of 
the bivouac ; our countrymen were lost at any rate. I 
thought of thee, and of myself; my life was in immi- 
nent hazard. [obeyed them, because flight was abso- 
lutely impossible.’ 

‘Poor wretch! cowardly poltroon !’ retorted Margot 
impetuously ; ‘ then it was for my sake, and for the sake 
of your own contemptible life, that you sacrificed hun- 
dreds of your brethren. Had any French blood flowed 
in thy veins, thou wouldst have rescued them with thine 
own life. Oh that I had been a man, and in thy place! 
I too would have shown them a ford, but it should have 
been yonder, beneath the dam, where the stream tumbles 


over the cliffs into a bottomless abyss, and where no one 
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who rushes in, ever again beholds the light of day; 
thither would I have pointed out to them the road; thith- 
er I would have lighted them. And with them | would 
have sunk, and saved my brethren, my emperor, my 
father-land. Fye! thou art no Frenchman! Full of 
scorn she turned away from the trembling culprit. 

‘You can talk mighty well, said Jerome, whimpering, 
‘for you were not inthe peril; but 1—T had no way to 
turn; behind me were the pistols of the barbarians, and 
before me the ford. Besides, you are not to believe that 
I received from them any reward for wrong-doing. 
During the skirmish I hid myself in the thicket, and did 
not venture forth before the coast was entirely clear— 
Then I found this purse. God knows to whom it be- 
longed; but of what use could it be to the dead, and 
why should it have been left for the enemy ?’ 


* Man of a little soul !’ said Margot contemptuously, 


) 


‘had I been in your place ?— I have said already what 
I should have done. I did lie close to the very hoofs of 
the horses; their every step might have crushed my 
head ; but I trembled not. I—a maiden, took arms in 
my hand, to defend a dying” fugitive—him who lies 
buried here — and I would have done it with my blood. 
He was a Frenchman, he was under my protection. 
But thou —shame! Yet so brazen is thy brow, that 
dost still venture to come into my presence — darest to 
purchase for me a piece of finery, a bridal ornament, 
from that price of blood to which the curse of France 
adheres. ‘Take it up. Away with it! May it burn in 
thine hand like hell-fire. Rather would I see the chain 


of a galley slave on thine arms, than this of gold in 
thine hands.’ 
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Jerome wept; but his tears moved not the noble maid- 
en, disturbed as she was in her inmost soul. She —an 
ardent French woman, who with lion-courage had de- 
fended one of the Emperor’s wounded warriors against 
the enemy; not shunning the being burnt to death in 
defence of him, her home, and her honor — how could 
she love a man who had meanly served the enemy, by 
becoming the betrayer of his brethren, and received be- 
sides a reward for his sin ? 

* Margot,’ said Jerome, after a long pause, in the midst 
of his tears, ‘ thou hast never loved me ;—— now I see it, 
thou hast never, never loved me !’ 

‘That is true,’ replied the maiden calmly —‘I did 
not love thee; but I favored thee, because I believed 
thee to be an honest, good Jad, and I hoped that I should 
live happily with thee. But now —— since I know thee, 
I despise thee. Thy deed has extirpated thee from my 
heart and my memory. Go, and bear with thee thy 
shame; but expect not an upright maiden to assist thee 
through life in carrying half of it. Oh! I would more 
willingly weep over thy coffin, than approach the altar 
with thee in bridal array, and place this pure hand in 
thine, stained as it is with blood. “Be happy if thou 
canst! But me thou shalt néver see again. Depart 
quickly from this spot——the holy grave of our brave 
countryman; I verily believe that thy presence disturbs 
the dead beneath ; he is indignant at the traitor.’ 

‘Margot,’ cried Jerome in the wildest anguish, and 
fell on his knees, ‘ dost thou then love me no more ?’ 

‘ No,’ said the maiden coldly ; *‘ but I pity thee; I will 
pray for thee.” She turned away from him, and mo- 
tioned to him with her hand to withdraw. 
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He leaped up, doubled his fist, gnashed his teeth, and 
his eyes flashed fire. ‘ Margot,’ he cried, in a voice stl- 
fled by rage, ‘ you have then rejected me. You love me 
no more. May you never repent it—— never, never. 
You shall hear from me.’ 

He rushed forth into the garden—— Margot sate some 
time longer on the seat, dried her tears, and then went 
into the sitting-room to her father. 


M. Bleaume, the father, had sent the letter-case, to- 
gether with a circumstantial account of the last hours of 
the officer, the Viscount de Serrier, to his correspondent 
at Paris, that they might be forwarded to the brother and 
heir of the deceased. Neither he nor Margot had at- 
tempted to examine the contents of the portfolio; it was 
to them a private, sacred trust. 

Months passed without the receipt of an answer. 
World-famous deeds of violence then pervaded France, 
and amid their din all private concerns were silenced. 
Napoleon had been banished to Elba; the Bourbons had 
drawn out their old mouldy throne from its lumber room, 
decked it with a new covering, and fancied that they 
should sit firmly on the rickety old piece of furniture, 
now that it was mended. 

The spring arrived. Margot adorned the grave of her 
departed friend with flowers, and lingered alone many 
an evening upon the garden-seat, which she had caused 
to be placed near it. Of Jerome, the unworthy, she 
thought no more. He had also disappeared, a short time 
after the evening on, which their separation took place. 
It was said, that he had gone to Paris. She purposely 
avoided inquiring after him, and so it came to pass that 
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his image grew dimmer and fainter in her memory, un- 


til at last it quite faded away. But all the more tender 
became her thoughts of the dead, of him who, arrayed 
in glory and honor, had been so suddenly hurried away 
in the midst of the career of life, by the cold Destroyer. 
It often seemed to her as though a lover of her own, for 
whom she ought to grieve, were lying here in his grave. 
Jerome had never been such-—and now——now she 
must not once think of him. Often she repeated the 
words of the dying man, ‘ You are my angel,’ and they 
sounded to her like music. At these times she was truly 
sad at heart—-she could not help weeping, though une 
able to explain to herself the reason of her tears. 

One evening, a brilliant equipage rolled through the 
village, and drew up before Margot’s house. 

A handsome young man sprang out of the carriage, 
and inquired after the owner of the vineyard, M. 
Bleaume. He was conducted into the house. ‘I am 
the brother of the officer Serrier,’ he said, after a hasty 
salutation; ‘and I come to execute the commission of 
that deceased, only brother. Do not be offended with 
me for so tardily fulfilling the obligations of gratitude ; 
for the recent events in our father-land which summoned 
me to a high post in the government, detained me for a 
long time from Paris, and carried me to the remotest 
corner of France. Being now on a journey to Siras- 
burg, upon affairs of business, I have mace a circuit for 
the sake of becoming personally acquainted with you, 
as the friend and benefactor of my brother, and in order 
to visit his grave. But permit me to ask’ — he inter- 
rupted himself, looking round the room—‘ where is 
your daughter ?’ 
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‘She is probably in the garden, worthy sir,’ replied 
Bleaume, ‘ and if it is agreeable to you to accompany 
me thither, you will see her there, and also your bro- 
ther’s grave. We laid him in his bed of rest close to us, 
and afier we could render no more care and attention to 
him alive, my Margot has dedicated her sympathy to his 


grave.’ 


Tears started to the eyes of the Viscount. He fol- 


lowed Bleaume to the garden. Here, with drooping 
head and folded hands, he stood for a long time in si- 
lence before the mound which was decked with flowers. 
He prayed; then drying his eyes, he said in a tone of 
deep emotion, ‘Sleep softly, my Edward, in yonder 
world above thou art united with thine Arabella.’ 

He raised his head; Margot stood before him; the 
full tears were coursing down her beautiful cheeks. The 
loveliness of the young girl seemed an agreeable sur- 
prise to the Viscount. ‘ Mademioiselle,’ he said,‘ you 
are Margot, my brother’s preserving angel, his consoler, 
his deliverer! [I cannot thank you in words, for all you 
did for him in his helplessness; but his gratitude is now 
sounding before God’s throne, and descends in rich 
blessings on your innocent, noble head. I am acquaint- 
ed with the whole. I have still to fulfill the last com- 
mission of my brother, which he gave me when dying, 
by a few lines written in this portfolio,’ 

He unfolded the portfolio and a large document pro- 
vided with a number of seals. ‘ My brother, in his last 
will, by these lines constituted you the heiress of his 
estate. You thereby come into the undisturbed possess- 
ion of a yearly income of forty thousand franes. I trust 
that you will not hesitate to accept the legacy of the de- 
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ceased. [ feel myself happy to execute hereby his will. 
Accept this document ; it puts you in possession of your 
inheritance.’ 

Margot trembled with agitation; she could not com- 
mand a word. ‘Accept it,’ urged the Viscount, ‘and 
permit me to kiss the hand which soothed my brother 
with angelic tenderness, which felt the last throb of his 
pulse and closed his eyes.’ 

He attempted to kiss her hand, but Margot drew it 
back, and looked up on the handsome stranger with a 
pensive smile. 

‘Be it so,’ said the Viscount, ‘ permit me then to re- 
ceive from your lips the last sigh of the dying one; to 


kiss those lips which whispered to him in the hour of 


death the last word of comfort.? He imprinted a kiss 
on Margot’s lips; then turning to M. Bleaume, he con- 
tinued ; ‘indispensable business urges me onward; the 
duties of a statesman are more urgent than the sentiment 
of fraternal love. I must go; but upon my speedy re- 
turn I hope to converse with you for a longer time. 
Farewell, respected father, farewell, Margot. May we 


i.cet again in happiness.’ 


He offered his hand to both, 
and accompanied by them, returned to the carriage 
which was in waiting. In less than a minute he had-dis- 
appeared from their sight. 

A year had expired. Again the same carriage rolled 
through the village of St. Bernardine, bearing the Vis- 
count de Serrier, and stopping before the court-yard of 
Bleaume, the land-holder. The Viscount entered it as 
an acquaintance ; but strange faces gazed on him with 


surprise and perplexity. 
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He inquired for M. Bleaume. A young woman stood 
up and replied, * M. Bleaume has not lived here for the 
last half year. He sold his estate to us, and removed to 
Paris.’ 

‘And his daughter Margot is probably married ?? pur- 
sued the stranger in surprise. 


‘Married?’ replied the woman, ‘no indeed, not that 


we know of; though in Paris she may easily find an op- 
portunity.’ 

‘Permit me to visit your garden,’ entreated the Vis- 
count, ‘ it contains a dear spot which I must salute witha 
mournful, but ever loving heart.’ 

* You are perhaps the brother of the noble officer who 
was buried here,’ said the young matron, curtsying and 
conducting him to the garden. 

‘ How grateful I am to you,’ said the Viscount, uncov- 
ering his head — perceiving that the grave was still plant- 
ed as it had been before, with the fairest flowers — ‘ that 
your kind heart feels such an interest in one who was a 
stranger to you, who is dead.’ He pressed the woman’s 
hand. 

‘Not to me, sir,’ she replied, ‘do your thanks belong, 
though | fulfil the agreeable obligation with pleasure, 
butsit is performed in obedience to a condition in the 
contract of sale. Mademoiselle Margot insisted that the 
article requiring that this grave should be decked every 
year with flowers, should be binding upon us and all the 
future purchasers of the estate. She did not separate 
herself from this loved mound without warm tears. The 
deceased must have been highly prized by her.’ 

‘Then it was Margot,’ repeated the Viscount with a 
meaning smile. ‘How [thank her! how I thank you! 
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Farewell, I am willing to confide the grave of my dearly 
loved, only brother, to your kind sympathy.’ He has- 
tened to his carriage, bowed once more, and it rolled 
away down through the village. 


One evening after the representation of Arnault’s Ger- 
manicus, half Paris was abroad; many passages in the 
new tragedy which were fancied to contain references 
to the government of the Bourbons, had produced tu- 
multuous demonstrations in the theatre. The police in- 
terfered, and poured oil into the fire. The populace 
were collecting in front of the theatre, and the hubbub 
was such as was common in those days. Ragged vaga- 


bonds, suspicious faces, pickpockets, were crowding 


around the centre of the theatre, and endeavoring to 
make themselves*masters of the entrance. The munici- 
pal guard interfered in vain. ‘The uproar increased. 
Slowly an equipage made its way to the main passage. 
A number of the rioters crowded about the coach door 
to see whether any belonging to the court or ministry 
were about to enter it, with the undisguised intent to in- 
sult them. A young man wearing the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor, leading by the hand a beautifully drest, 
lovely woman, slowly made his way, under the protec- 
tion of his valets, through the throng. The press be- 
came more violent; the lady uttered a loud cry; a 
heavy foot had trodden on her. ‘Room there!’ sudden- 
ly roared a hoarse voice,‘ he wears the cross! he is a 
Napoleonist! long live the Emperor!’ ‘Long live the 
Emperor !’ growled out the crowd, and gave way; the 
gentleman and lady found shelter.in the carriage. A 
ragged fellow, who upon the lady’s cry of alarm had 
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forcibly pressed up to the carriage, now sprang upon the 
lacquey, and asked in an agitated, threatening tone, 
‘who were in the carriage ?’ 

‘The Viscount de Serrier and his wife,’ was the re- 
ply.’ 

‘His wife?’ still queried the fellow, ‘what was her 
name before ?’ 

‘Mademoiselle Margot Bleaume,’ replied the lacquey, 
while he thrust back the impertinent interrogator, and 
sprang up to his stand on the carriage as it was passing. 

‘Margot!’ muttered the coarse man; he smote his 
forehead with his doubled fist, and threw himself into 
the thicket of the crowd. 

That same evening bloody excesses were perpetrated ; 
the armed lines were obliged to make use of their weap- 
ons, and the tumult was not pacified before morning. 
The prisons swarmed with the arrested. 

Four weeks after this disturbance, Jerome Beaufranc 
was sentenced by the criminal court to a ten years’ pun- 
ishment on board the galleys, on account of his partici- 
pation in the bloody outrages of that night. 


If men believed in the immortality of their souls there 
would be no slavery in the world, for no one would be 
deterred from rescuing his oppressed brethren by the 
prospect of finding on the scaffold or in a dungeon the 
reward of his love for mankind. For in the night of 
his dungeon he knows that its iron grates cannot retain 


him when these living walls in which his soul is impris- 


oned shall be rent by the voice of the Redeemer. 
C. FOLLEN. 
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